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The Whique 


symposium is illuminating, in respect both to avowal of faith and to the grounds of its denia!. 


Introducing the symposium, “Religion and the In- 
tellectuals,” the editors of Partisan Review say there is 
“no doubt that the number of intellectuals professing 
religious sympathies, beliefs, or doctrines is greater now 
than it was ten or twenty years ago” and that the num- 
ber is “increasing or growing more articulate.” The 
early decades of this century look now like a period of 
“triumphant naturalism,” but it appears that the mid- 
century period will be known as one of “conversion and 
return.” That is, for intellectuals; the editors doubt if 
there is any revival of religion in society as a whole. 

The purpose of the symposium was to find an explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. The questions put to those 
asked to participate, among whom were members of the 
editorial staff, are rather elaborate and it seems unneces- 
sary to set them down here, since their import will be 
apparent in the summaries of the 29 contributions printed 
in the magazine. We let the names stand, as the editors 
did, without any biographical data. Some of the writers 
are widely known, some not. Their writing evidences 
ability of a high order and considerable erudition. Some 
of the articles are long, and our summaries are necessarily 
selective—designed to give the “feel” of the writers’ 
responses. 


James Agee— 

The writer avows a religious background and a pro- 
religious attitude, but doubts he will “return to religion.” 
Among the possible causative factors in such “return” 
as may be occurring: individualism, to which, in the time 
of its near extinction, religion offers a home; a surfeited 
materialistic optimism; disillusionment with science as a 
substitute for God; the rebound from anti-rationalism 
(since religion is “‘a conscious collaboration of Reason 
with Faith”; the “Bomb”; a craving for “moral abso- 
lutes’; a sense of guilt; a returning sense of personal 
responsibility which the “modern mind” has replaced by 
social responsibility; a new sense of the reality of evil, 
which only the religious are equipped to take very seri- 
ously, or act in relation to, “very intelligently” ; revulsion 
from a conception of sex “primarily or exclusively as 
pleasure”; personal griefs and disasters; the awakening 
brought by parenthood ; advancing age, since “this gener- 
ation” is the first, at least in America, to grow up in an 
“essentially non-religious climate,” and is now coming 


into middle age; a new discovery by non-religious intel- 
peng of their own hitherto unexamined and inadequate 
aiths. 

Why has religion become more credible? Its validity 
is super-rational, in any case. Religious faith “requires 
belief in the incredible, in matters beyond the corrobora- 
tion of reason or the senses.” 

A culture possible without religion ? He doubts that, gen- 
erally speaking, “any secular culture could ever deserve the 
name.” Religion might mitigate totalitarianism, but not 
prevent it. “A non-religious or semi-religious humanism 
might also serve this use, for such non-religious persons 
as are capable of it.” 

A “religious consciousness” without religious beliefs? 
He is of two minds about it; sometimes feels that “man 
and human life” are “more than sufficient to inspire those 
feelings of awe, reverence, compassion, moral urgency 
and enigma, etc.,” which enter into the religious con- 
sciousness. Again, he reflects, there may be in this “un- 
conscious undertones” of belief. Yet “for the religiously 
sensitive man who cannot believe in the supernatural” 
this seems the “best compromise available.” 

But are not the editors wrong in assuming that a valid 
conversion to religion must rest on pragmatic or on grounds 
of historical propriety or inevitability? “Certainly the 
final difficulty, for the intellectual only a little more so 
than for others, is that the crucial gap between religious 
belief and non-belief cannot be closed—still less kept 
closed—rationally.” 


Hannah Arendt— 

“Scientifically speaking, we can’t either prove or dis- 
prove the existence of God.” The “most interesting fac- 
tual information” man could have seems to have been 
denied him. We should not overestimate the “religious 
revival” since this phenomenon recurs periodically after 
a wave of naturalistic, positivistic, etc., thinking. These 
manifestations are natural episodes in the “rapid decline 
of religious belief” during recent centuries. Not the 
history of the intellectuals but that of Western mankind 
is important, and the masses “are quite willing to believe 
—well just anything.” Furthermore, “the contents of 
highbrow and lowbrow superstition change even more 
rapidly than the contents of scientific discoveries.” 

To appraise religion on the basis of its utility is amus- 
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ing. “The idea of somebody making up his mind to 
believe in God, follow His Commandments, praying to 
Him and going regularly to Church, so that poets again 
may have some inspiration and culture be ‘integrated,’ is 
simply exhilarating.” And for that matter, religion seems 
powerless, in spite of heroic efforts, when confronted 
with the “new totalitarian forms of government.” As for 
the religious tradition, “I would really like to know who 
among the great philosophers since Spinoza and Des- 
cartes—outside of Catholic philosophy—accepted ‘tradi- 
tional religious beliefs.’ ” 


Newton Arvin— 

Is the “turn” to religion really “new’’? It is the habit 
of intellectuals to “allude to the nineteenth century as an 
age of triumphant ‘positivism,’ yet in actual fact it was 
anything but that,” and our present-day religionists are 
really the heirs of men who flourished a century or more 
ago. The current manifestation is rather a projection of 
the nineteenth century, but it cannot be expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely. Yet it is not to be disposed of as “fail- 
ure of nerve”; the great religions have content “far too 
rich and, mythically speaking, too splendid to be exploded 
at the touch of a skeptical phrase.” It is “idle to pretend 
that the secular culture which has slowly been coming 
into existence since the Renaissance has yet become ade- 
quate to the whole life of man, that either on the spiritual 
or on the imaginative level it is yet to be compared, in 
depth or in grandeur, with the religious cultures which 
preceded it.” 

On the other hand, “the intellectual substructure of 
supernaturalist religions, including Christianity, has now 
been washed away.” If an aspiration toward wholeness 
and unity is religious then “a secular or naturalistic ‘phi- 
losophy’”’ is seriously and reverently religious. There is 
a piety of nature and man which deeply reflective spirits 
have entertained since the days of the pre-Socratics and 
the Stoics, and in our own age it has taken on a much 
more genuinely contemporary character.” 

W. H. Auden— 

From a naturalistic point of view, no doubt a “cause” 
of the turn toward religion must be looked for, but a 
Christian wonders why the fallacy of naturalism was not 
seen before. For the word religion, as used by the edi- 
tors, the writer substitutes Christianity in its full dogmatic 
import. But he thinks a too easy acceptance of the doc- 
trine of original sin makes for pessimism, and “the typical 
‘modern’ heresy is not a mechanized magical sacramen- 
talism, or any form of Pantheism, but a Barthian exag- 
geration of God’s transcendence which all too easily be- 
comes an excuse for complacency about one’s own sins 
and about the misfortunes of others.” 

Religion must have an existentialist aspect, but pure 
existentialism, “since it has no conception of the universal 
or the eternal, cannot be Christian.” 

All “genuine advance in scientific knowledge” has in 
the end confirmed the Christian faith. Nevertheless most 
of the great prophets—‘“‘men through whom God speaks 
to awaken the church”’—during the last two centuries 
have been hostile to Christianity: e.g. Voltaire, Marx, 
Freud, Nietzsche. And even the Christians, Kierkegaard 
and Dostoevski, were “of very doubtful orthodoxy.” 

The future seems likely to bring a world of “one cul- 
ture and many faiths,” though every real faith is bound 
to be missionary and to “intend to convert the world.” 


John Dewey— 
“The present loss of faith in science among intellectu- 


als .. . is an outstanding event” which makes the editors’ 
inquiry important. The “loss of intellectual nerve” coin- 
cides with a period of worldwide disturbance, and more 
than mere coincidence is involved. The two wars brought 
to liberal optimism a “tragic shock.” The intellectual 
who remained orthodox religiously are now, in effect, 

“saying in chorus: ‘We have long been telling you what 
would be sure to happen if you cut loose from the anchor- 
age of supernatural authority.’” Thus, the Pope is now 
calling for the return of all who have strayed from Rome. 

The high tide in the prestige of science was the Vic- 
torian period, roughly that which preceded the First 
World War; the ebb began with the Second World War. 
The very uses to which science has been put have been 
enough to check the “prior optimism about science.” The 
mass of men have not entertained a scientific attitude, 
anyhow. 

Supernaturalistic faiths have in the past been a “source 
of violent conflict,” and it may be affirmed that a religion 
free from supernaturalism will sustain men’s values. Plu- 
ralism in religion is not to be deplored, “provided there 
is freedom of communication.” 


Robert Graves (writing from an English viewpoint)— 


English society is no longer maintained by a Christian, 
but by “what may be called a Common-law morality,” 
Church-going has been declining there since 1900—“a re- 
action against parochial respectability.” The English peo- 
ple are forsaking their theological preoccupations, * ‘with- 
out any noticeable loss of culture.” A “positive religion” 
is not necessary to a nation so long as its ritual is pre- 
served. “The ordinary Englishman is unself-consciously 
agnostic.” 

Since Spain under Philip II and also under Franco has 
been totalitarian, it cannot be said that totalitarianism is 
the opposite of Christianity. English-speaking peoples, 
however, “have long enjoyed a two-party government in 
religion: the mystical Catholics and the moralistic Puri- 
tans.’ This arrangement supports liberty. ‘Whether 
these two parties can unite in a gentleman’s agreement to 
keep the totalitarian atheist out of power, while regret- 
fully continuing to regard each other as damned, is the 
political problem of the Holy Year of 1950.” 

As for the significance of much-publicized conversions 
of literary people to Catholicism: “I can see no evidence 
that they have decided to sell all that they have and fol- 
low Jesus, which is essential Christianity.” Concerning 
a certain well-known author-convert: “When he turns 
his bowler-hat into a begging-bowl and carries a palmer’s 
ragged staff instead of a rolled silk-umbrella, I shall be 
less reluctant to believe in the reported revival.” 

With reference to the religious pluralism of any pos- 
sible integrated culture, Christianity itself has been “essen- 
tially pluralistic” since the first century A.D. True re- 
ligion is “of natural origin.” 


Marianne Moore— 


The “breakdown” is primarily in the individual. Catas- 
trophe may bring contrition, but only experience produces 
convictions. The moral law is “self-demonstrating” and 

“mystical belief” which is not of an unthinking sort may 
find that science does not discredit the supernatural. 

Culture has never existed, and probably could not ex- 
ist, without religion. Deleting the religious elements from 
literature would emasculate it. Belief in God is “not easy,” 
but certainly “any attempted substituting of self for deity 
is a forlorn hope.” 
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A. J. Ayer— 

Science itself has undergone a change. “Its basic con- 
cepts are further removed from those of common sense ; 
they make no immediate appeal to the layman’s imagina- 
tion. Thus, to the unitiated, its account of the world, 
though more precise, is hardly less fantastic than the re- 
ligious account.” It is better to know that “explanation” 
is only a “more generalized description,” but many people 
want more than that: a demonstration of what is “neces- 
sarily true.” Yet what they want is something science 
never did yield. Nor can religion supply it. The disil- 
lusioned revolutionary idealist is betrayed into “self-dis- 
trust.” Not so the scientists, not many of whom are 
among the recent converts. They find it easier than 
imaginative writers, for example, to look upon their work 
as something “worth doing for its own sake.” 

It may be true that men must have something in their 
lives “‘to which they attach significance,” but this does not 
mean that “belief in the supernatural” is necessary. “If 
life is to be worth living we have to make it so ourselves.” 


R. P. Blackmur— 


The assumption that the religious and secular worlds 
are disparate is a false one. The “turn” to religion may 
be variously motivated, but it is in any case “dramatic” 
in that it “shows forth in action” a force within the self 
greater than the self. “Religion is the experience of that 
force and the response to it as reality or God. The insti- 
tutions of religion, the churches, develop and transmit an 
actual treasury of skills in the use of that force on behalf 
of their believers without regard to the quality of indi- 
vidual experience.” 

The revival of religion is probably not due to the failure 
of radical movements to redeem the word. The latter is 
more likely due to “parallel failure of response to re- 
ligious experience.” “An age of faith, if that is what is 
wanted, comes about when religious convictions are a 
part of—incarnate in—secular experience.” 

Cultures have existed without “positive religion,” if by 
that we mean the Church. “The institution of the Church 
(like the institution of literature) if what survives until 
the next prophet or saint comes along to bring it new life 
in a new phase; and of course, the Church may smother 
at least as often as it inspires the candidate.” The tradi- 
tion housed in the Church is never pure, i.e., single, but 
inevitably “pluralistic.” 


Sidney Hook— 

Seven years ago, he “offered an explanation of the re- 
vival of religion in terms of the decline of capitalism, the 
rise of totalitarianism, the outbreak of war, and the simul- 
taneous decay of socialist belief.” The current then de- 
scribed has become a “tidal wave.” The same factors, 
plus end-of-the-world-ism produced by nuclear fission, 
are “roughly adequate” now as an explanation. The in- 
tellectuals concerned were largely ignorant of theology, 
philosophy, history, and human nature, and were “piti- 
fully unprepared” to understand the horrors of the mod- 
ern world. 

To these intellectuals it is “not rational theology but 
mystical theology, not the principle of objectivity but of 
subjectivity, not the clear, if defective, arguments of 
Aquinas but the record of the tormented inner experience 
of Augustine, Pascal, Kierkegaard which are found most 
appealing.” It is claimed that there is a “non-proposi- 
tional truth about the nature of things” which short- 
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circuits reason. “The religious renaissance of our time 
is really part of the more inclusive movement of irration- 
alism in modern thought.” 

Naturalism as a philosophy is “sufficient to gratify all 
the legitimate needs of the understanding.” But it refuses 
to “swallow the crude or subtle efforts to picture the 
cosmic order as a moral order” and it “cannot provide 
the consolation which the tender-minded must have, if 
they are to find their existence meaningful and tolerable.” 
Religion is a “speculative hypothesis of an extremely low 
order of probability.” “What can unite Christian and 
non-Christian alike in a common struggle for freedom is 
only the pluralistic philosophy of democracy.” 


Alfred Kazin— 


“Of course there is a revival of religion, or at least of 
interest in religion,” and perhaps (his experience as a 
reporter in England and America suggests) not only 
among intellectuals. The “breakdown” from which it 
stems is not just a “social” one, for “our free society no 
longer gives spiritual support to the individual (the other 
kind does, but at what a price), and our established secu- 
lar creeds are frozen hard in their own, self-idolizing, 
formulas.” Though he is “outside orthodox religion,” he 
finds “more understanding, among religious writers, of 
what the human situation is about, of what man is like, 
than [among] positivists, laboratory psychologists, in- 
strumentalists, etc.” Veneration of the “scientiiic attitude 
of mind” is among the “philosophical errors that have 
made it possible for Communism to rationalize the worst 
tyranny in history in the name of ‘scientific materialism.’ ” 

Culture can exist without a positive religion “very 
tensely and precariously, and with more and more talk 
about culture, and less and less culture.” The prophetic 
religious tradition is basic. “It is impossible to explain, 
however easier it may be to uphold, democracy without 
reference to those cardinal conceptions of the sanctity of 
individual life and the brotherhood of man that come to 
us from the prophetic tradition.” But our religious tra- 
dition “is pluralistic, even among many Christians and 
non-orthodox Jews.” 


The religious consciousness can be separated from be- 
liefs. “I have come slowly and painfully, but with increas- 
ing sureness, to accept that idea of gratitude as the well- 
spring of existence. It disposes of man’s insincere pride, 
for we cannot be grateful to ourselves for life, and in- 
vokes the Godhead that is real because it is present to the 
intermediacy of our situation.” 


Allen Tate— 


“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of 
Heaven and Earth... .” How deep the belief is, and 
how constant, is a problem. Looking back “upon my own 
verse, written over more than twenty-five years, I see 
plainly that its main theme is man sufiering from un- 
belief; and I cannot for a moment suppose that this man 
is some other than myself.” And what of the rest of the 
Athanasian Creed? “Do I believe in the Resurrection of 
the Body? I think I do; but I do not believe it as Dante 
did; and Dante himself did not believe it as St. Thomas 
or Albertus Magnus believed it.” 

The writings of some intellectuals have made institu- 
tional religion suspect, but this is no excuse for discredit- 
ing historical insight “as a means of religious conversion 
in the individual.” Religious institutions do not create 
enduring values, but they seem indispensable for preserv- 
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ing them. As for the durability of “religious conscious- 
ness” apart from beliefs, “the religious consciousness 
seems to me not very conscious if it lacks something to 
be conscious of; i.e., a definite religion,” 


Paul Tillich— 


The turn to religion among intellectuals is unquestion- 
ably a fact. It is “not a ‘failure of nerve’ but it is the 
courage to see what a favorable historical constellation 
had covered for almost a century what could not be hid- 
den any longer, the dark underground of the personal and 
social life.’ The “shining picture” of man has faded, 
but not as a result of theological pessimism. The newer 
realistic view was “in no way influenced by theological 
pessimism. People like Nietzsche and Freud, Van Gogh 
and Strindberg, Heidegger and Unamuno, Sartre and 
O'Neill have no direct contact with the doctrine of man 
in classical theology.” 

There is a negative-religious and a positive-religious 
response to the human predicament. The first is despair ; 
the second transforms that predicament into “a question 
to which religion gives the answer.” “Within the sym- 
bols of historical religion an answer is seen which accepts 
and transcends the human situation, its despair and its 
self-destruction.” Among the intellectuals are some who 
are “waiting for a religious answer which does not destroy 
reason but points to the depth of reason; which does not 
teach the supernatural, but points to the mystery in the 
ground of the natural, which denies that God is a being 
and speaks of Him as the ground and depth of being 
and meaning, which knows about the significance of sym- 
bols in myth and cult, but resists the distortion of sym- 
bols into statements of knowledge which necessarily con- 
flict with scientific knowledge.” 


(To be concluded in, an early issue) 


As Others See Us 


When a journal so eminently intelligent and fair as the 
London Economist refers casually to “America and her 
satellites” just as it refers to “Russia and her satellites,” 
the American reader is a bit startled. There are many 
evidences, however, that a stereotype of America is being 
created in Europe, which, while it bears no intrinsic re- 
semblance to that of the Soviet Union, is like it in being 
the nucleus of a great power aggregate. This is, of course, 
what underlies the reported general expectation abroad 
of war between the two giants. 

But there appear to be subtler influences at work. Writ- 
ing in the English magazine The Frontier for March, 
Daniel Jenkins, recently a Commonwealth Fund Fellow 
in this country, probes the British psychology with respect 
to this country under the startling caption “ ‘The Chris- 
tian Attitude’ to the U.S.A.” He takes his countrymen 
to task for a too critical attitude. There is much, he con- 
cedes, to find fault with in America. “No one can live 
there for very long without being oppressed, in particu- 
lar, by the infinite self-righteousness and self-satisfaction 
of the business community, especially in their attitude 
towards Europe.” He questions the propriety of British 
criticism, yet his interpretation of it may be salutary for 
us. “It is natural,” he says, “that English people in par- 
ticular should feel a little like the elderly head of the 
family who has got into difficulties and who has been able 
to keep the old house together only at the price of accept- 
ing help from the brash young nephew who went out to 
make his fortune and has done indecently well. But it is 


downright silly that we should so often behave like him.” 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Jenkins finds his fellow 
Englishmen more critical of America on cultural than on 
political or economic grounds. They seem to be saying 
of us Americans: “They may take away our Old Masters 
but they cannot take away our traditions. Their coll 
may be larger and wealthier, but every one knows that 
the standard is not so high. In America, culture, like 
everything else, is mass-produced. Their churches may be 
better attended, but what people get when they go to them 
is another story. In some things, at least, we remain the 
finest people in the world.” 

There is a tendency among Europeans to think of 
America as “thirty years behind Europe in any serious 
branch of human activity.” They are unaware that any- 
thing important is to be learned from America. “Every 
one knows about the European influence on America but 
the American influence on Europe is often dismissed in 
academic circles as if it were identical with the influence 
of Hollywood. This is simply not true and it is a form 
of European provincialism which baffles and infuriates 
Americans more than anything else.” 

The writer goes on to point out that this “time-lag 
theory” obscures from European minds America’s 
uniquely difficult historical position. 

Then follows this striking comparison. “There are 
certain points of resemblance between America’s situa- 
tion today and that of England before 1914 but the differ- 
ences are more important than the resemblances. Once 
more, this is clear enough in politics and economics. The 
American economy cannot pursue a policy of easy-going 
expansionism without immediately involving almost the 
whole of the rest of the world, and her political influence 
has to be exercised in an infinitely more menacing and 
combustible world than Britain knew in her heyday. ... 

“This is particularly the case in the life of the Church. 
The American church situation today is something quite 
distinctive and it would be fatal to think of it too simply 
in terms of European parallels. . . . The spiritual prob- 
lem in Europe is that of a man being born again when 
he is old. The European churches are old churches set 
in the midst of old nations and they have to find both 
internal purification and renewal and a lost contact with 
the masses of their people, who have for long gone their 
way virtually independently of them. Much of the work 
of European theology, and much of the study of the 
ecumenical movement, is directed towards this problem. 
The spiritual problem in most of America is very differ- 
ent. It is that of the rich man who yet desires to enter 
the Kingdom of God. There is no escaping the destiny 
of being a rich man on America’s part. The rest of the 
world needs her superfluity if it is to know any peace and 
prosperity. This is true of Asia and Africa even more 
than it is of Europe. For America to throw away her 
wealth and power, as some of her would-be pure-minded 
Christian leaders want her to, is to betray the responsi- 
bilities of her position. Yet she can only use that wealth 
and power aright, and save her own soul, if she learns 
how to be poor in spirit.” 

British churchmen, Mr. Jenkins concludes, if they take 
the trouble to understand the American church situation, 
will “find considerable refreshment for their own spirits 
in the youthful vigour, enterprise, and courage of the one 
group of churches in the world which are growing more 
rapidly than their country’s population.” This may per- 
haps be taken, in part, as a commentary on the American 
policy of separation between church and state. 
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